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ings; as a gifted orator and gracious host; as a vigorous and undaunted 
champion of political principles which he believed to be right, however 
much his section or the country might repudiate them; as a recognized 
leader of a great party ; as a hardworking member of Congress whose 
name is connected with important legislation; as mayor of Boston; and 
as an opponent of anti-slavery agitation and the Garrisonian movement, 
Harrison Gray Otis was everywhere a distinguished figure. That his 
identification with the Hartford Convention did not destroy his popu- 
larity is evidenced by the honors which continued to be bestowed upon 
him by his city and his state for thirty years after that fatuous incident. 
His memory passed with the passing of the political dominance of the 
caste to which he belonged, and with the growth of a new nationalism 
which neither he nor his associates could comprehend. 

William MacDonald. 

Die Monroedoktrin in ihren Beziehungen zur Amerikanischen 
Diplomatie und zum Volkerrecht. Von Dr. Jur. Herbert 
Kraus. (Berlin: J. Guttentag. 1913. Pp. 480.) 
This is an historical, non-controversial account of the origin and 
development of the Monroe Doctrine written by a German scholar in 
German after thorough study of all sources of information accessible. 
So numerous are the author's references, so orderly his treatment, so 
laborious his method, that the work runs the risk of being thought a 
trifle ponderous. Nevertheless, it seems a full and fair and particularly 
a well-proportioned account of the famous " doctrine " or policy. A 
third part discusses the Monroe Doctrine in its relation to inter- 
national law. 

Writers upon the Monroe Doctrine are apt to emphasize its non- 
colonization clause or its non-intervention clause, according to their 
prejudices, and to minimize that other proviso, repeated now and then 
since, wherein the United States pledges its abstention from European 
politics as a kind of equivalent. Not so does our author. Alongside of 
one another, as of equal importance, he places the Russian American 
question of boundary, the danger from intervention by the Holy Alliance 
in Spanish America, and the political isolation of the United States. 
Washington's Farewell Address, our attitude towards the French in 
Louisiana, the Madison doctrine as to Cuba, as well as the original 
Monroe Doctrine and the Isolations-Prinsip announced in it — all alike, 
says Dr. Kraus, were dictated by fear, fear of foreign influence, even 
of foreign domination. Thus the Monroe Doctrine came gradually 
and as it were necessarily into being, an outgrowth of the right of self- 
defense. 

This was the original doctrine. Thus far it was aimed at " attempts 
of European powers through forcible compression of the political free- 
dom of American states or through new colonization on American soil, 
to increase their political power in America ". This was the first funda- 
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mental principle, the second lying in the resolution of the United States 
not to mix in European politics. 

The development of these two ground principles is narrated by the 
author in great fullness and with painstaking care. 

After two decades of slumber, the doctrine was reapplied and en- 
larged by Polk in 1845. Of Polk's version of the doctrine the author 
makes much. It was aimed at Russia and Great Britain in the far 
northwest — using much the same language that Monroe had done — to 
prevent a hemming in of the progress of the United States by foreign 
powers through their further acquisition of territory, no matter how. 
Here the altruistic attitude of the earlier period, protecting fellow- 
republics and thus indirectly protecting itself, gives place to a frank 
defense of material interests. 

And so we are led on by the familiar steps, in the matter of Yucatan, 
of the Mosquito coast, of Mexico, of Santo Domingo and Cuba, of the 
Canal question, of Venezuela, of Colombia and the Canal question again, 
down to Magdalena Bay, which is the doctrine's very latest manifesta- 
tion. It is a very orderly story, not unsympathetically told. The point 
of view of a competent foreign observer of one's national affairs is 
always interesting and valuable. His very aloofness enables him to put 
the proper values upon each step in the long development. On the other 
hand, perhaps he takes the whole too seriously and fails to differentiate 
between what is of prime importance and what is negligible, between a 
president who means much and one who means little, between a policy 
adopted with enthusiasm and one simply endured, between a Grant and 
a Cleveland. For instance, I doubt if we lay much stress upon the 
thought that Grant improved upon Polk by objecting to the transfer of 
a colony of one European state to another in America, insisting that 
instead the colony should become an independent power. 

But the author's sympathetic insight is evident when he says of 
Maximilian's Mexican adventure, that here we meet the Monroe Doc- 
trine only incidentally, yet it is the clearest example of the doctrine's 
application yet met with. Which might lead to the reflection that the 
nearer we come to a perfectly clear case of self-defense, the less neces- 
sary is it to call upon the Monroe Doctrine in justification. 

Cleveland's claim to sit in judgment upon the Guiana-Venezuela 
boundary dispute, the author regards as an extension of the application 
of the Monroe Doctrine beyond anything theretofore, yet resulting im- 
mediately from it and not enlarging its nature. Olney's " Instructions " 
to Bayard, however, he really does criticize, as misleading. For Olney 
sets out by disclaiming the idea that the Monroe Doctrine founds a 
universal protectorate, then radically changes and declares the United 
States to be sovereign on this continent and their fiat to be law. Dr. 
Kraus adds that this saying is of much significance in the relations 
between the United States and the South American republics. But he 
calls Cleveland's message and its results a great diplomatic victory. 
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The author's account of the Canal diplomacy is full and fair, doing 
justice to the change of policy of this country from joint neutralization 
to single-handed protection soon after 1880, but space forbids more than 
a single quotation : " Thereupon the United States engineered a revolt 
of the Colombian province of Panama." 

He closes his discussion of the Monroe Doctrine by examining its 
means of execution and its territorial limits, insisting that from the 
outset in 1823, force was threatened, which is not generally held. 

What now have been the history and the tendency of the com- 
pensatory part of the Monroe Doctrine, the Isolations-Prinsip ? In cases 
too numerous to mention here, this part of the policy has been violated, 
thinks the author. It is true that occasionally, as at the Hague and 
Algeciras conferences, the United States has renewed its ancient dis- 
claimer. But its acts have falsified its words. Moreover, the reason 
for the isolation has passed with the growth of the country's power. 

That the Monroe Doctrine is not a part of international law or of 
American public law, that it is founded upon the right of self-defense, 
but that when employed aggressively not defensively this is self-stulti- 
fication : these truths are developed in the later chapters. 

And so this very thorough, very scholarly, very instructive treatise 
closes with a look into the future of the doctrine, veiled both to the 
author and his readers. 

When done into English, as it should be, the typography of the many 
English citations should be properly proof-read, for at present they are 
atrocious. 

T. S. W. 

The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848. A History of the Rela- 
tions between the two Countries from the Independence of 
Mexico to the Close of the War with the United States. By 
George Lockhart Rives. In two volumes. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1913. Pp. viii, 720; vi, 726.) 

In these two volumes we have the first comprehensive account of 
the relations between the United States and its southern neighbor from 
the recognition of the independence of Mexico to the conclusion of peace 
in 1848, in which are taken into account the group of monographic 
studies which have appeared during the past decade. These studies, in 
the preparation of which the late Professor Garrison may justly be 
called the pioneer, have resulted in recasting the traditional historical 
narrative of the events which led to the annexation of Texas and the 
Mexican War. The writings of Garrison, Adams, Smith, Bourne, 
Bolton, and others, working upon hitherto unpublished sources, have 
rendered obsolete the theory of an aggressive pro-slavery conspiracy, 
and have placed in a stronger light the really nationalistic elements which 
influenced the territorial expansion of the forties. In this decade, also, 
there have been printed extremely important source materials: Polk's 
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